THE     ISLAND    WORLD
Islander's house is far more substantially built than
the average Polynesian house; the walls are con-
structed of split bamboo, sometimes doubled, to
make them spear-pi^oof; the rafters of the roof are
also made of large bamboo stems, and the whole
is surmounted by a thatched roof of sago-palm
Branches. The eaves of a Polynesian house almost
touch the ground and, as a rule, the ridge-pole
runs parallel to the frontage. In the Solomon Islands
the houses have good bamboo walls, that raise the
eaves seven or eight feet from the ground, and the
gable end always forms the front of the house. To
enter it is necessary to mount a small verandah of
bamboo, raised about three feet from the ground,
and then passing through a small square doorway,
descend to the level of the ground again inside.
In fact, the entrance to a Solomon Island house is
formed like the pigeon-holes of a dove-cote. The
houses are always dirty, and it appears strange that
a people so clever at all kinds of plaiting and weav-
ing should not take the trouble to weave mats "for
the floors of their houses. With the exception of a
few miserable little scraps of very coarse matting,
I never saw any covering to the floor; the natives
sleep on the bare earth. . .
The chief objects of interest in every village are
the canoe houses. These are long sheds open at both
ends, with the exception of a low pallisade to keep
the pigs out. In these sheds are kept the big canoes,
which appear to be the property of the 'tribe. The
roof is supported by a number of posts, each post
being a human figure, half life-size, standing on a
pedestal. Some of these figures hav% elaborately
carved head-dresses, and all have represented on
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